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Music in London.—A German View of it. 
(Translated for this Journal), from the Leipzig ‘‘Signale,” 
(Concluded from page 178.) 

An interesting concert was organized by Joa- 
chim and Hallé for the benefit of the suffering 
Ernst. In this the elite of the artists now in 
London codperated, and among other things a 
manuscript Quartet by Ernst was played, Joa- 
chim taking the first violin, Laub the second, 
Molique the viola, and Piatti the violoncello 
part. Three hundred pounds sterling were re- 
ceived. Ernst’s composition is a very meritori- 
ous one, and an English publisher has paid £100 
for the copy-right. 

Such artists as Joachim, Piatti, Hallé, the 
Tietjens, the Patti, Tamberlik, &c., favorites with 
the public, as well as with the high nobility, who 
set the tone and spend the guineas, have to play 
several times every day. 

But to our great joy we announce, that the 
high society in London is threatened by a revolu- 
tion wholesome for the artist’s dignity, and that 
we owe this to our respected Joachim. He, and, 
if we are not mistaken, Hallé also, refuse to take 
part in soirées, where the artists to be sure are 
well paid, but are treated otherwise like wan- 
dering gypsies. They accept the invitations only 
of such friends of music as receive the artists, 
like the other guests, as their own equals, in 
parties where one does not have to wait till the 
commencement of the concert for the saloon 
babble to begin. 

Artists must respect themselves and feel their 
dignity, then the lords and ladies will condescend 
to treat them with proper distinction. And 
apropos of this, we never yet could comprehend 
how artists, who know how to appreciate their 
high calling, can consent to let themselves be 
heard in gambling places before a public of 
loreties and chevaliers d’ industrie. We have never 
read that Joachim, Mme. Szarvady, Schulhoff, 
Clara Schumann, or Hallé had appeared in 
Baden-Baden or in Wiesbaden. 

If Joachim bears himself proudly toward Eng- 
lish fashion, he is all the more amiable with his 
comrades on Parnassus, with artists and writers. 
At the house of Dr. Max Schlesinger, which has 
become the focus of the celebrities from all parts 
of the world, I have heard Joachim, and with 
still greater satisfaction if possible than in the 
concert hall. He played among other things the 
Kreutzer Sonata with Jaell. It was a beautiful 
party, not so costly a one to be sure as you might 
see at many a lord’s or beer-brewer’s, but there- 
fore all the more select. Among the guests were 
Freiligrath, Kinkel, Herzen, Hebbel ; we greet- 
ed too the excellent Moritz Hartmann, the Ger- 
man poet honored even in London (a fine three- 
leaved clover: Freiligrath, Hartmann and 
Kinkel! Three German poets on the soil of ex- 
ile !) ; also the actor Lewinski, from Vienna, who 
gave a performance 

But we are reminded that we have said no- 
thing of the Great Exhibition. We shall not be 
expected to report upon the wonders of the 





European- Asiatic-American-Australian industry ; 
but as there is no lack of instruments and con- 
certs at Kensington, we will stop there awhile. 

Sax’s gigantic instrument, up which one must 
first climb as he would a mat de cocagne, and 
which requires the lungs of an olus, will be 
regarded as a monstrosity, but it has no more 
artistic significance than the gigantic teeth which 
you see hanging out before a dentist’s window- 
The same may be said of certain American fid- 
dles and pianos (!), which are constructed on a 
new principle. Shoemaker Ignaz in Vienna 
petitioned for a patent for square dumplings, or 
knédeln, as they say in Austria; these might 
have tasted quite as good as round ones ; but the 
three-cornered violins of the Yankee cannot 
compare with the ordinary instruments; they 
would come in play not at all incongruously in a 
romance by Edgar Poe. Fortunately France 
has sent her Vuillaume. Many countries and 
cities have excellent pianoforte makers to show: 
America its Steinway, England its Broadwood, 
France its Pleyel and its Herz ; Vienna, Streicher, 
Bosendorfer and Ehrbar ; Pesth, Bereghozaszy : 
Berlin, Bechstein; Leipzig, Breitkopf and 
Hartel; Zurich, Heinig and Hubert, and so on. 

« * + * 

Among the English curiosities we have yet to 
mention some, which to be sure are not exhibited, 
although they certainly deserve to be, if singu- 
larity is any criterion. 

Mr. Exta, director of the “Musical Union,” 
may open the procession. The “Musical Union” 
is a concert society, which of course stands 
under the patronage of the Duke of Leinster 
and other high nobility, and which has for its 
object to bring classical chamber music and sterl- 
ing solo pieces before its public, which consists 
for the most part of ladies. This object the so- 
ciety fulfils completely, which does not prevent 
the Director, Mr. Ella, from being an altogether 
remarkable personage. A Russian court intend- 
ant, who at the same time of course is general 
or hetman of Cossacks, cannot have a higher 
notion of his own importance, than our Ella, 
Esq. In his opinion the musical works of the 
greatest masters first acquire their worth, when 
thev are performed at Ella’s; and, in spite of 
their interpretation by the most excellent 
and famous artists, the are only understood, after 
they have been butchered in his “ Synoptical 
Analysis,” which he has distributed at every con- 
cert. The Parisians imagine that an artist, who 
has not been recognized by the capitale de la 
civilisation, can make no claim to European re- 
putation ; Mr. Ella goes still further; whoever 
has not played in the Musical Union, is no au- 
thentic celebrity, no “star,” to use Ella’s favor- 
ite expression. 

This time Mr. Ella, as he himself assures us, 
has only admitted Schumann’s Quintet into his 
programme at the express desire of Alfred Jaell, 
and he excuses himself for it before his noble 
patrons by saying, that this work has already 
been successfully performed by Wilhelmina Clauss, 





Herr Pauer, Madame Schumann. and Nicholas 
Rubinstein. “In Berlin, Dresden and Paris,” 
says the Analysis, “this composition has frequent- 
ly come to performance, and at a time when our 
limited repertoire of piano concert music by the 
older masters has become so familiar to our pub- 
lic, we greet this Quintet as a welcome novelty. 
In this Quintet, so far as we can judge without 
the aid of a score in this analysis, there is little 
persistence in experimental art and nothing un- 
usual in the form of the whole work, to make 
the intentions of the composer unintelligible at a 
single hearing.” Mr. Ella possesses moreover 
the talent of trotting out the high nobility, every 
time that an artist’s proposal does not suit him. 
“What will the Duke of Leinster say ?” “ The 
Duke of Beaufort never will assent to that,” or, 
“I should never dare to propose that to the Earl 
of Dunraven.” Meanwhile these lordships 
trouble themselves as little as the Pacha about 
what Ella does.—We must, however, do the 
Musical Uuion the justice to admit, that it takes 
pains to secure for its concerts all the celebrities 
that come to London. 

Another celebrity is Mr. Davison, the cher- 
ub with the flaming sword before the gates of 
Paradise for lady pianists.) None but Arabella 
Goddard can go in. ... Mr. Davison, who 
writes in the columnsof the Times, is feared and 
in the same measure courted by artists. He has 
two excellences, which we wish to notice: he 
writes well, and whomever he has once adopted, 
to him he remains faithful. Davison has done 
much for the diffusion of Mendelssohn’s music in 
England—if he dared, he would put this above 
the works of Beethoven [We dare deny it. 7r.] 
Davison is of course (in the Times and in the 
Musical World) a glowing admirer of Meyer- 


beer. 
Cnuor.eEy, another of the knights of English 


criticism, who according to circumstances wages 
war with Davison, or makes common cause with 
him [not often, we opine, and the latter might 
say: save us from our friends !], deserves also to 
be mentioned. His criticisms are less distin- 
guished by their accuracy, than by their brevity. 
He is as monosyllabic as a Chinese. If the 
Atheneum writes: Herr X. has played, that is 
considered as a sign of great effort. Madame 
N. has sung well: is said perhaps of Madame 
Viardot Garcia, who stands in especial favor with 
this severe gentleman. 

Our countryman Benepict has also become 
an English curiosity. He is the ewige Jude of 
English conductorship. A public concert, which 
Benedict does not organize, a private concert, 
which he does not arrange, or any sort of a musical 
announcement, on which his name does not occur, 
is a thing utterly inconceivable. His annual 
monster concerts loom above the others, like 
Gulliver among the Lilliputians. 

How much we should have to tell, too, of 
Hauur’s “Beethoven’s Recitals,” in which all 
the three-and thirty Sonatas, and in chronologi- 
cal order s’il vous plait, are executed, while the 
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works played each respective afternoon are to 
be purchased at the door. “Beethoven’s Sonatas” 
(small print) “edited by Carl Hallé” (in gigantic 
letters). The young piano-ladies buy with 
eagerness: for as they have the Sonata in their 
hands, they need not listen, and as they can 
listen, they need not read. We would not, 
however, by any means depreciate the merits of 
Hallé. He plays like an excellent musician, as 
he is; many things, especially Mendelssohn, in a 
masterly way. Tis delivery is well thought out, 
his play is pure, his artistie striving a noble one; 
—but we cannot say that he possesses charm, and 
his performances are more distinguished by clever 
industry, than by poetry. As the representative 
of German music in Manchester, as orchestra 
director, and as teacher, he can not be praised 
enough. This deserving artist has contributed 
most to the spread of Stephen Heller's works in 
England. These are exceedingly liked here ; 
everybody knows and plays them. 

Nor must SigisMUND THALBERG go unnotic- 
ed. He has been giving concerts which were 
eagerly attended in London; and, with the ex- 
ception of an insignificant piano composition by 
Rossini, and a very indifferent rendering of the 
“Spring Song” by Mendelssohn, he has played 
for the most part only older and newer composi- 
tions by himself. We have followed his playing 
with great interest ; his beautiful tone, bis per- 
fectly elegant, fine, sure delivery has affected us 
agreeably ; but presently weariness took the 
place of pleasure, and on the whole these 
achievements, in spite of all their perfection, 
leave the impression of a thing that is outlived. 

We have also heard Madame Linp Go tp- 
SCHMIDT, and although this singer’s voice be- 
comes more and more veiled, yet her simple, 
noble delivery, her still incomparable style of 
singing, deserves all the admiration lavished on 
her by the English public. She sang that after- 
noon an aria from the Sonnambula (“Care com- 
pagne”), and with Sims Reeves a Duet from 
Donizetti's Lucia di Lammermoor, a Trio from 
Weber's Freyschiilz with Friulein Tietjens and 
Sims Reeves, and finally a Duet on Swedish nat- 
ional songs and dance melodies (arranged by Mr. 
Otto Goldschmidt) with Frl. Luise Michal. 

Friulein TirtsENs, too, has long been a fav- 
orite of the English public, and we gladly accord 
to her splendid voice the tribute of our homage. 

The concert, to which Mme. Goldschmidt lent 
her aid, was for the benefit of the people’s schools 
established in Southern Italy at the suggestion of 
Garibaldi ; and so we heard in it a succession of 
Italian celebrities: Bettini, Zucchini, Belletti, 
Giuglini, Armandi, Giraldoni, Mlle. Barbara 
Marchisio, Mme. Guerrabella. Also Prarri, the 
faultless artist, let himself be heard twice. He 
played first Mendelssohn’s Variations for piano 
and violoncello with Otto Goldschmidt, and then 
aduo for violin and ‘cello, by Bottesini, with 
Sig. Arditi. Jari and N. Ruprnstery per- 
formed the Duo by Moscheles (Hommage a 
Hondel). The latter has rapidly won recogni- 
tion by his extraordinary bravura and by his 
fiery playing ; but it is justly remarked, that he 
lacks that smoothing of the graceful and the ten- 
der, which distinguishes his brother’s playing in 
so high a degree. 

Space vanishes under our fingers and we have 


not yet mentioned the larger concert societies.— 
The oldest is the “ Philharmonic Society,” now 





under the direction of STERNDALE BENNETT. 
This, like the Paris Conservatoire, adheres de- 
cidedly to the strictly classical programme, and 
would regard it as a sin against Art, should any 
master after Mendelssohn and Spohr intrude with 
his profane music into the hallowed halls. Of 
course an exception is made with the concert 
works of soloists, and so we heard this time a 
new Concerto by Piatti, which we must praise 
very highly. It isa startling composition, and 
Piatti still continues to be the first violoncellist of 
our time. Beethoven’s triple Concerto, per- 
formed by Joachim, Piatti and Cusins (piano), 
proved interesting in many ways. The Sym- 
phonies performed were: Mendelssohn’s in A 
major, the second (in D) by Beethoven; and 
finally Spohr’s Overture to Jessonda. The or- 
chestra is remarkably well trained, and Bennett 
is a quiet, sure conductor. Perhaps a little more 
impetus is to be desired. 

The first place among conductors we would 
award to Mr. Costa (Handel Festival and 
Covent Garden). 

The rival of the old Philharmonic is the “New 
Philharmonic Society,” which is under the direc- 
torship of Dr. Wytpr. This gives its concerts 
in St. James’s Hall, while the old society, which 
this year celebrates its fiftieth birthday, has its 
performances in Hanover Square Rooms. The 
new Philharmonic seeks to enliven its programme 
by greater variety ; yet we do not believe that it 
would dare to commit the extravagance of play- 
ing a Symphony of Schumann. The progamme 
of the concert which we attended was composed 
as follows: Overture to Elise, by Cherubini; 
Scene from “ The Barber,” by Rossini, (Ana 
voce), sung by Mile. Trebelli; D minor Concerto 
by Spohr, played by Herr J. Becker; Aria (No, 
no!) from Meyerbeer’s Huguenots, sung by Mlle. 
Trebelli; Pastoral Symphony by Beethoven ; 
Polonaise for piano and orchestra by Weber (or- 
chestrated by F. Liszt), played by N. Rubinstein; 
Canzone by Alari, sung by Mlle. Trebelli; and 
overture to Ruy Blas, by Mendelssohn. The 
performance of the Pastoral Symphony was a 
very meritorious one and proved that Dr. 
Wylde has made progress; at least there was not 
that wavering in the tempi to be observed, which 
was formerly objected to this director. 

The “ Monday Popular Concerts” are distin- 
guished by the fact, that they bring the most 
important artists before the Londoners for little 
money. i 

The Theatres, too, vie with one another in pre- 
paring worthy entertainment for the public 
streaming into London from all parts of the 
world. The palm belongs decidedly to Covent 
Garden. There we heard Don Juan and Robert 
le Diable, and we must confess that we have 
seldom had experience of a finer representation, 
than that of Don Juan. The parts were filled 
as follows: Donna Anna, Mme. Penco; Zerlina, 
Miss Adelina Patti; Elvira, Mme. Rosa Czillag; 
Don Giovanni, M. Faure; Leporello, Herr 
Formes; Masetto, Sig. Ciampi; Il] Commenda- 
tore, Sig. Tagliafico; Don Ottavio, Sig. Tam- 
berlik. The minuet was danced by Mlle. Sal- 
vioni and M. Desplaces. The opera was given 
entire, without all those mutilations to which it 
is exposed in Germany, and Tamberlik sings the 
great aria of Don Ottavio, which is almost al- 


ways sacrificed. Miss Patti has a most lovely 
(allerliebste) voice, and is a charming child. She 





seems to us sometimes, to be sure, a little too 
minaudivre (too prim), but as Zerlina she requires 
perhaps to have a trifle too much excused to her. 
The Penco was good as Donna Anna, and Mme. 
Czillag admirable as Elvira. M. Faure, from 
the opera at Paris, is a mediocre Don Juan. 

In Robert le Diable Mme. Penco sang the part 
of Alice, and Mme. Miolan-Carvalho that of Isa- 
bella. As great a virtuoso as this singer is, and 
excellent as is her school, her dramatic rendering 
leaves much to be desired ; the tragic is a foreign 
element to her. Formes was alike excellent as 
Bertram and as Leporello. ... . 





Roger's Mode of Singing. 
(From the German of W, IT. Rieh}). 


Roger is more than a singer; he is a dramatic 
poet. By his wonderful power of acting he 
creates new situations, new causes of action, 
which are found neither in the text nor in the 
score; he gives such an abundance of individu- 
alization to his parts, that, without our pereeiv- 
ing it, the opera hero is transformed into the 
more highly developed hero of tragedy. We 
hear an opera, anc, when the curtain falls, it 
seems as if we had seen one of Shakspeare’s 
dramas. 

Eleazar, in Halevy’s La Juive, sits in the ves- 
tibule of the court house. He struggles with 
himself whether he shall deliver Recha over to 
death or whether he shall save her. Only a few 
measures of a ritornello give time for this dumb 
play. Most singers in this situation would do 
nothing more than indicate the inward struggle 
by looks and movements. But this does not suf 
fice for Roger. He only gradually unfolds the 
situation in short but measured play. We do 
not read only one sensation in his face; but he 
shows us how thought follows thought, how feeling 
gives way to feeling ; in these few measures of a 
ritornello he unfolds the whole series of thoughts 
which is to be given to us musically hereafter by 
the aria, in a unique, logical clearness by his play 
alone. He composes a sort of by-plot in his face, 
he adds what poet and composer have forgotten, 
what they thonght too general, what they have 
not satisfactorily individualized. But through 
this wonderfully active individnalization, Roger 
often forgets the essential characteristic of tragic 
style; he weaves genre-pictures into the drama. 
Upon the whole the manner in which Roger con- 
ceives his tragic parts does not remind us of the 
historical, classical style of the old French trage- 
dy, but of that modern school of historical genre- 
painting, now so much in vogue with French 
artists, but attempted only by few as yet, to our 
knowledge, in the dramatic art. Perhaps the 
circumstance that Roger began his career in the 
comic opera, for a long time gave himself entirely 
up to it, and only commenced much later to use 
his powers in tragic, will give us a useful hint. 
For even in tragic opera the comedian appears 
in him, wherever the situation allows. 

Several of the greatest tragic actors have com- 
menced their career as comedians. While 
tragedy is apt to lead to mere declamation, com- 
edy produces a finer portrayal of individual 
character. He who has acquired the art of acting 
by means of comedy is armed with the best pro- 
tective against the very contagious disease of 
over-declamation. To be sure, this is a severe 
cure, and only a strong, really artistic mind can 
stand it. And for such a one, just on this account 
it proves the more effectual. Roger treats the 
music in comic opera just as the French comedian 
treats the dialogue. He strives for single musical 

ints, he concentrates the musical expression 
just in the place where it seems necessary to him ; 
he sings waggishly, jocosely, and—if the expres- 
sion be not too daring—wittily, not humorously. 
By his charming play he excites and strains the 
power of the intellect, mingling but rarely a fla- 
vor of graceful sentimentality. A German singer 
of the same rank would, notwithstanding all the 
witty points, in the end appeal to the secrets of 
the heart. French comic art is based on the 
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idea of wit, the irony of form, the satire of out- 
ward deeds and appearances; German comic art 
upon the idea of humor, that is, the satire of the 
inner nature of man. 

In Germany, the publie was struck by the 
manner in which Roger treated even the purely 
musical portion of the comic opera. Having 
heard nothing similar before, it had nothing to 
compare him with, and, therefore, perhaps un- 
justly considered him as superior in’ his comic 
parts. For, even if it happen very seldom that 
we hear a German singer sing with humor, it was 
totally unheard of that such a one should sing 
wittily. Roger makes his points even in the 
coloring of the tone; he imparts to it, according 
to the circumstances, a tinge of whining or of 
bawling, or he lets the tune sink to the tuneless 
recitative, in order then suddenly to jerk it up to 
the highest power, by which means he produces 
such a drastic comicality, that we cannot avoid 
laughing at passages which, to judge from their 
rendering by German singers, we should never 
have dreamed to be comic. As the caricature 
purposely introduces misshapen figures in order 
to obtain the appearance of the ridiculous, so 
Roger boldly brings in what, under other cireum- 
stances, we should consider as a fault in vocal 
execution. 

Roger sings entirely like a Frenchman, but he 
avoids French mannerism, elevating it by the 
power of his style. His singing is deelamation ; 
all French music, from Philidor to Halevy, wher- 
ever it was truly original, was at bottom nothing 
more than declamation. It is true, indeed, that 
Roger, as far as regards science, was formed in 
the Italian school ; but if you overlook the porta- 
mento, the intonation, in fact all that must be 
considered as acquired, as study, his whole deliv- 
ery belongs to the French declamatory style. He 
avails himself of the mechanical advantages of 
the pure Italian school, in order thereby to ren- 
der clearer and purer the true French mode of 


delivery. In fact, there are good singers of two 
kinds. The first sing in opera for the sake of the 


music ; for the other, the music is only a means 
for the purpose of dramatic action. On the one 
side are the Italians, on the other the French 
and Germans. But Roger sings in such a man- 
ner that you at last entirely forget that he is sing- 


ing. You consider his singing as his natural 
language. No doubt, there are singers with more 


colossal voices than that of Roger—singers with 
more dazzling exterior art, but perhaps none 
who by their singing makes us forget that they 
are merely singing, so completely as Roger. 
People have wondered that Roger sometimes 
uses so little voiee. Just as if an opera character 
were for the voire, and not rather the voice for 
the character. How childishly they yet judge 
concerning the delivery in the musical drama! 
The time has long gone by when it was deman- 
ded of an actor that he should constantly use the 
full power of his voice; it is well known that 
just the timely dropping of the voice adds much 
to the heightening of dramatic expression. No- 
body at the present time thinks of estimating the 
artistic worth of SeyDELMANN or of DorRING* 
by the power of his voice. But in opera they 
still do so. The public thereby places itself upon 
the same grade of criticism towards the opera as 
it occupied a hundred years ago in respect to the 
drama, when the audience always applauded, 
above all things, the loudest tones of the actors. 
During the last century, notwithstanding many 
backward movements, the opera has adopted 
more and more from the drama. A further cul- 
tivation of the opera is indeed only practicable 
in such a manner that it may take the more indi- 
vidual characteristic from the drama and amalga- 
mate it with its own organization. Roger has 
placed himself upon the boundary-stone of the 
new epoch. Formerly when actors and singers 
sat together at the festive table, it was customary 
that an actor should bring a toast to the prosper- 
ity of the opera, and in return, a singer to the 
success of the drama. And, during this ceremo- 
ny, each party shook their fists, under the table, 
at the others, and wished them in a place not to 
be mentioned to ears polite. There was a deep 


* Celebrated German actors. 





truth, and, at the same time, a bitter irony in 
this ancient custom. In course of time, however 
it has ceased. In the time of Faustina Hasse, 


the composer cared, by the simplicity and natur- | 
alness of his vocalization, that the physical means | 


of the singer should be able to finish the opera. 
Now-a-days the singer himself must care for this 
by using his voice in an economical manner. Tn 
considering the opera as a musical drama, how- 
ever, this external necessity is also justified es- 
thetically. Thus Roger knows how to save the 
power of his voice exclusively for the decisive 
points in the drama, and thereby acquires a ten- 
fold effect for it. For although it already posses- 
ses great intensity of tone, naturally, still it would 
never be considered as among the first in power, 
if the singer by his wise economy did not practice 
a very allowable deception upon us. And then 
when we hear the full power of his chest-voice 
suddenly come forth, we believe ourselves trans- 
ported back to the old time of vocal wonders 
when Balthazar Ferri could with the greatest 
ease take passages of fifty seconds’ duration in 
one breath; when Farinelli was able to sing with 
such power as to drown the fortissimo notes of 
the loudest trumpet. And _ then, also, we can 
believe the assertion of one of our best teachers, 
Nehrdlich, when he says that it is only the lazi- 
ness and stupidity of our present singers which 
make them declare such deeds of the masters of 
the olden time to be impossibilities, mere 
fables. 

The art of increasing the force of the voice far 
above its natural power rests, with Roger. how- 
ever, not only upon this wise economy. He also 
possesses the power of using, according as the 
text requires, entirely different kinds of voice ; 
now the soft metallic tone of the D string of the 
violin; now the sharp, piercing toneless notes of 
the vor humana of the organ; now again the 
crashing trumpet-sounds of the tenor’s fullest 
chest-voice, or the sweet flute-tones of his falsetto. 
The actress RACHEL made a similar use of differ- 
ent kinds of voice, in a masterly manner, in the 
Alexandrine verses of French tragedy. On the 
German ear this has a singular effect; for it 
seems as if the verses were being sung in a sort 
of primitive chant of nature. In an opposite 
manner the same thing appears in Roger, so that 
it seems as if, in his musical tones, the performer 
were speaking the natural language of tragedy. 
Thus, even here, the favorite modern idea of the 
fraternization of opera and drama finds its reali- 
zation. Roger, the singer, is to such an extent 
an actor, that he usually abstains from painting, 
lest the finesse of the play of his countenance 
should be destroyed by the red color. The an- 
cient hero, who came upon the stage with a dozen 
arias in one evening, was only satisfied with him- 
self when his appearance was imposing. With 
Roger this is not at all so. On the contrary, you 
see that he was in fact not born to be a delinea- 
tor of heroic characters. Even his outer build 
obliged him to form that style of bistorical, genre- 
painting in tragic opera, which marks him so 
uniquely. He is small in stature—too small for 
ahero. But when in the second act of Lucia he 
appears at the top of the steps which lead into 
the festal hall, his countenance ghastly, his hair 
standing wildly on end, each motion awfully 
fixed, and measured, then this horrible figure 
glows before our eyes, surpassing everything, so 
totally does the scene which we see with our 
mind destroy all proportion for the scene which 
is before our bodily eyes.—N. Y. Musical Review 
and World. 





Cherubini. 
(Continued from page 180). 

In the autumn of 1784 he went to London. 
He began there by writing vocal pieces for so- 
called pasticcios, that is, operas the joint produc- 
tions of several composers; a finale to one of 
them, entitled Demetrio, was more especially suc- 
cessful. He came forward, the following year, 
at the King’s Theatre, with the comic opera, La 


Jinta Principessa, and achieved a decided triumph. 


He was not so lucky, in 1786, with his Giulio Sa- 
bino. This opera was a total failure, not even 
being represented a second time; but Burney 


says it was “murdered” by the singers. 





An- 
noyed at this untoward event, Cherubini left 
London in July, 1786, and proceeded to Paris, 
little imagining that he would there take up his 
permanent residence, and find the most favorable 
field for his professional exertions. 

At first, however, he was not particularly suc- 
cessful even in Paris. He wrote a grand cantata, 
entitled Amphion (153 pages of MS. score), for 
the “Loge Olympique,” but it was not performed. 
He was summoned, for the Carnival of 1787, to 
Turin, where he produced his /fyenia with bril- 
liant suecess—a success repeated at the theatres 
of Milan, Parma, and Florence. This was the 
last opera he wrote for and in Italy. After the 
performances of Jfigenia in Turin, he retnrned 
to Paris to compose his first French opera. 

The following are the facts connected with 
this work. The management of the Grand 
Opera had charged the composer Vogel, whose 
music to the Golden Fleece had pleased the public, 
with the task of setting Marmontel’s book of 
Demophon to music. Vogel, a jovial companion, 
who frequently preferred cheerful society to work, 
kept the management waiting nearly two years 
for his opera, and died, on June 28, 1788, before 
it was finished. Even during Vogel's lifetime 
the libretto had been transferred to Cherubini, 
and the opera came out on December 2, 1788. 
Tt was not particularly successful ; on the contra- 
ry, the public received it rather coldly, and gave 
it the bad character of being, on the whole, 
wearisome. When comparing it with his last 
Italian opera, Jfigenia, connoisseurs were more 
particularly struck with a want of melody. 
There was abundance of melody in Jfigenia, 
while Demophon could boast of only two or three 
melodies worth mentioning. When, therefore, 
the French attempt to date from this opera a 
total change in Cherubini’s style, it is merely an 
ebullition of national vanity, because the book 
was the first French one he had ever set to music. 
We should be more correct if we imitated Fétis 
(although even he repeats the above assertion a 
few sentences previous), and sought in the con- 
straints imposed upon the master by the French 
libretto, and Marmontel’s unrhythmical verses, 
an excuse for the weakness of the work. 

The real change in Cherubini’s style, or, to 
speak more correctly, the total break-up of his 
former notions of the character of dramatic 
music, and the manifestations of genius sufficient- 
ly powerful to endow those ideas with life, were 
first manifiested in the opera of Lodoiska. While 
he had the musical management of an Italian 
company in the Theatre de la Foire St. Germain 
(1789), for which he wrote various admirable 
interpolations in operas by Paesiello, Cimarosa, 
and others, besides composing music for another 
book. Margaret of Anjou, which he never fin- 
ished (eight numbers of it were found amongst 
his papers), he wasemployed chiefly upon Lodois- 
ka, which was produced in 1791, and had an im- 
mense success. After every separate number, 
the whole audience rose and applauded the e i- 
poser.* The music of this production opene! a 
new path for French opera. While Cherubini 
carried out in the melody the fundamental law of 
dramatie truth, the agreement of the music with 
the situations in the drama, and their poetic ex- 
pression, as laid down by Gluck, he exhibited 
greater depth of intention, fuller and bolder har- 
mony, and a style of instrumentation which, by 
its richness, and the characteristic employment of 
the wind instruments especially, in conformity 
with the peculiar quality of their sound, intro- 
duced the orchestra, in a brilliant manner, not 
only as the foundation for the gee [aga but, 
also, as its necessary supplement, and its equal in 
bringing about the theatrical effect of the work 
as a whole. He was thus, as far as regards 
France, the real creator of modern dramatic 
music—we mean that kind of music which the 
French call, in a good sense, la musique d’effet. 
As certainly as this description of compositiou is 
that most appropriate to musical drama, as well 
as that most in accordauce with modern, iu oppo- 

* According to another tradition, this extraordinary mark 
of respect on the part of the enthusiastic audience took placs 


some years subsequently, at tne first performance of Les Deux 
Journées. 
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sition to ancient, sentiments and feelings, and 
high as Cherubini must, therefore, be ranked, on 
this account, it is equally certain that we must 
not hold him responsible for the direction which 

eflect-music afterwards pursued, especially in our 

- time through the instrumentality of Meyer- 
eer. 

How far Mozart influenced Cherubini and the 
change introduced by the latter in French music 
is a question which is, as a rule, especially in 
German historical works on music, got rid of with 
the general apothegm, that “a more intimate 
acquaintance wlth the works of Haydn and Mo- 
zart” gave rise to the greater breadth and profun- 
dity in Cherubini’s style. But the proof of this 
assumption would, probably, be rather a difficult 
task, in an historical as well as in a musically 
eritical light. The historical grounds are the 
more decisive. Mozart’s Figaro was first pro- 
duced on May 1, 1786, and his Don Juan on 
November 4, 1787, but were totally unknown in 
France. Mozart, however, as it is well known, 
did not write Die Zauberflite and the Requiem 
till the year 1791, so that, consequently, those 
masterpieces could not exert any influence upon 
Cherubini’s Lodoiska, which he composed in 1790- 
91, and which was produced in the latter year. 
Le Nozze di Figaro was never once played, even 
in Vienna, in 1787 and 1788, and was not. res- 
tored to the stage till August 1789; it was first 
eget in Berlin on September 14, 1790. In 

-aris, an unsuccessful attempt was made in 1793 
—two years after the production of Lodoiska— 
to combine on the stage Beaumarchais’ comedy 
with Mozart’s music.* It was not till 1793, also, 
that Mozart’s Figaro found its way into Italy, to 
turn out unsuccessful in Milan, Florence. &c. 
And how, forsooth, about Don Juan? The first 
representation of this masterpiece of dramatic 
music, frightfully mutilated, did not take place in 
Paris until 1805. The Italian Opera performed 
it for the first time in its original shape in the 
year 1811. 

According to this, therefore, since Cherubini 
never left Paris from the spring of 1787 till the 
production of Loedoiska, it is utterly impossible 
that the works of the divine creator of German 
dramatic music can have been known to the Ital- 
ian-French master, and have exerted any influ- 
ence on his new style, especially when we re- 
member that the germ, at least, of the latter was 
visible in his Demophon (1788). 

In the twelve or thirteen vears during which 
Cherubini wrote in Paris for the theatres there, 
the following operas of his were produced :—Eli- 
sa, ou le Mont St. Bernard, 1794, excellent music, 
but a wretched book; Jl Perrucchiero, 1796, 

robably an old intermezzo, rearranged for the 

talian company in Paris; Media, 1797, one of 
his most powerful works, recently revived in 
Germany; L’Hotellerie Portugaise, 1798; the 
operettas La Punition and La Prtsonniere (the 
latter with Boieldieu), 1799 ; Les Deux Journces, 

1800, and, the same year, with Mebul, Epicure ; 
Anacreon, 1808, and the ballet, Achille a Scyros, 
1804, which contained most admirable music, but, 
on account of its ridiculous subject (Achilles in 
woman’s clothes, according to the well known 
legend), soon disappeared from the repertory. 
These works, especiolly Les Deux Journees, 
which ran above 200 un in Paris itself, besides 
being performed innumerable times at all the 
theatres of Germany, spread Cherubini’s fame 
throughout the entire civilized world. 

Les Deux Journées was the favorite opera of 
C. M. Von Weber. “Fancy my delight,” he 
writes from Munich, on June 30, 1812, to a 
friend, “ when I beheld lying upon the table of 
the hotel the playbill with the magic word ‘ Ar- 
mand.’ I was the first person in the theatre, and 
planted myself in the middle of the pit, where I 
waited most anxiously for the tones, which, I 
knew beforehand, would again elevate and inspire 
me. I think I may boldly assert, that Les Deux 
Journées is a really dramatic and classical work. 
Everything is calculated so as to produce the 

reatest effect ; all the various pieces are so much 
in their proper place, that you can neither omit 
one, nor make any addition to them. The opera 


* Compare Mozart, by Otto Jahn, vol. iv., p. 201. 


| displays a pleasing richness of melody, vigorous 
| declamation, and all-striking truth in the treat- 
| ment of the situations, ever new, ever seen and 
| retained with pleasure. Trumpets have been 
| introduced in the overture, and I think they 
might produce a good effect in the allegro; but, 
in the introductory adagio, the single blasts, on 

the horn alone, are indisputably better in the last 
| all-powerful crescendo, more effective and more 
appropriate to lead up to the grand climax, espec- 
ially if the trumpets do not come in before the 
E major. <A part of the duet between Armand 
and Constance was excellently given, but the 
commencement completely spoilt. I was most 
disagreeably surprised by an attempt to improve 
the composition in the finale. One of the most 
heavenly passages was, for reasons which to me 
are perfectly incomprehensible, deprived of all 
its eflect. After the quarrel of the water-carrier 
with Marcelline, whose opposition makes him 
angry, and when she burrts out crying, the for- 
tissimo ought to be followed by a clarinet quite 
alone, which should play the melody, till first the 
bassoon and then the violoncello come in, while 
the brother, consoling and supplicating his sister, 
begins to sing. This passage invariably produces 
the greatest effect. Here, not only did the oboe 





| play it. but an accompaniment also had been ad- 


The very difficult choruses in the second 
act went admirably. They were sung and played 
with precision and fire. Indeed, the second act 
was altogether more rounded and spirited than 
the first. In the third act, I had again occasion 
to regret some beautiful passages which had been 
omitted. especially the two or three words pro- 
nounced by the farmer’s daughter, ‘ Ah! Anto- 
nio does not return’—by the omission of which 
the musical passages clash with such a_ total ab- 
sence of plan. If I have chattered away, my 
dear friend, so much about this opera, remember 
that we can never say enough of such master- 
pieces, and that so ardent a lover of art as my- 
self may count upon your indulgence.” 


(To be continued.) 


ded! 
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Remarks on the Temperament. 


By P. H. Van per Werne, M. D., Instructor in Physics and 
Chemistry at the Cooper Institute. N. Y. 


Tt appears that the nnmber of musicians who have 
a clear idea about the arithmetics of our tonal system 
is yet very small. I judge thus, because an article 
from Dr. Zopff in the Berlin musical paper “Echo,” of 
which an extract was given in this journal, has stood 
many months without being contradicted or correct- 
ed in the assertion, that, for reasons of the tempera- 
ment, our major thirds are tuned too low, and there- 
fore the difference between a major and a minor 
chord is lessened, in fact even almost disappearing, 
so that it is sometimes impossible to tell by ear only, 
whether the chord is major or minor. 

About the tuning of the third, the opposite of 
what Dr. Zopff asserts, is the case; for reasons of 
the temperament all our major thirds are not tuned 
too low, but must necessarily be tuned considerably 
too high. Our minor thirds, it is true, are also tuned 
slightly too high, but so little that the difference be- 
tween the tempered major third and the pure major 
third is almost three times greater than the difference 
between the tempered minor third and the pure 
minor third ; ergo the difference between the major 
and minor chords, in place of being lessened by the 
temperament, is on the contrary increased. 

To prove this, and also to contribute something to 
clear up the so neglected arithmetics of our tonal 
system, I will give here a most simple calculation 
relative to this subject. 

To understand it, however, I must recall! to the 
memory of readers, what most of them have 
heard before, I suppose, that, when the velocity of 
the vibration of a sounding body is double that of 
another, the tone produced by the first is an octave 
higher ; and if the velocity is one fourth part faster, 
so that the first makes 5 vibrations against the second 


——— 

















4, the tone produced by the first will be the yure 
major third of that produced by the second. 

These simple laws give all we want for calculating 
how it is with the tempered major thirds, if they are 
higher than the pure thirds. 

Let us for instance start from a tone giving 64 
vibrations in a second, (we adopt this number only 
to avoid fractions, but any other number will do as 
well). This tone will correspond very nearly with C on 
the second leger line below the bass cleff, (the low- 
est tone of the violoncello). Its third must vibrate 1 
and} times 64, or 5 times 64 divided by 4 ; this gives 
80 vibrations for E ; to find the third of E, or G sharp, 
it must vibrate 1 and } times 80, or five times 80 
divided by 4, which gives 100 for the number of vi- 
brations of G sharp. 

If now we adopt for G sharp and A flat the same 
tone, as is the case with all keyed instruments, the 
third of A flat must correspond with C, the octave of 
the note we started from; let us see if this is the 
case. 

This third must vibrate 1 and } times 100, or 5 
times 100 divided by 4 ; this gives 125 vibrations for 
the perfect major third of G sharp or A flat; but as 
the pure octave of C vibrates 2 times 64 or 128, it 
is clear that this octave will not do for the third of 
G sharp, the pure third being considerably lower ; 
and if we tune the thirds C, E, G sharp and C pure, 
they are unfit in our tonal system, in which the equal 
temperament is adopted, which consists in dividing 
this deviation from the pure interval equally between 
them all, so as to make it for each small enough not 
to be entirely unharmonious. To obtain this, every 
third is tuned a little higher, so that in place of hav- 
ing this proportion of the velocity of the vibrations : 


C E§E Gsharp E 
64 80 100 125 
We make it 64 80-54 101-56 128 


These numbers may be calculated more correctly, 
but as this requires the use of Logarithms, we will 
omit this calculation, as only interesting for persons 
very familiar with higher Mathematics. 

The universally adopted method of tuning, is by 
fifths, or inverted fifths (fourths), or both; before 
leaving this subject, we may just as well give the 
calculation of these, and demonstrate why the fifths 
have to be tuned lower than the perfect pitch when 
we adopt the equal temperament. 

Let us recall that the vibration of a fifth is 1 and 
a half times that of the first note. The fifth of the 
above named C from which we started, or 

G, is represented by 3x64 divided by 2, or 96 


D = 3x96 - 2“ 144 
A sii 3x144 ” 2“ 216 
E . 5x216 ? 2 “ 324 


Which last number 324 for é, divided by 2, gives 162 
for E, (the octave below) ; and again divided by 2 
gives 81 for the vibration of E; for the velocity of 
which we found 80, if tuned as a pure third of C. If 
we take this proportion of 64-81 for the third, and 
tune the four thirds C, E, G sharp and C, we obtain 
respectively 64, 81, 102.516 and 129-74. This last 
number is too high for C, which being the octave of 
the note from which we started, we found 128 the 
correct number. 

This simple calculation shows which way of tun- 
ing comes rearer to the equal temperament; that by 
pure thirds gives 128--125, or 3 vibrations too low for 
C ; that by the thirds following the ratio obtained by 
pure fifths (or what will be the same by pure fifths, 
through the whole circle of fifths) is 129-74--128 or 
1-74 vibrations too high. So by lowering the fifths, 
or tempering them as it is called, we bring our third, 
E, between 80 and 81, G sharp between 100 and 102; 
and make all our thirds very near 1-128 higher than 
the pure thirds. That means that a pure third produces 
128 vibrations, while our tempered third produces 
129 vibration. 

In the same way we temper our fifths 1-222 too low ; 
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No. 23, HE WAS DESPISED AND REJECTED. 
ARIA, 


Atto Voice. 


Isaiah, liii. v. 8. 
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No. 24. SURELY HE HATH BORNE OUR GRIEFS. 
CHORUS. Lareo. Isaiah, liii. v. 4, 6. 
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that means that for every 882 vibrations the pure 
fifths produce, we tune them so that they produce 
881 vibrations in the same time. 

I will explain the last point more fully, and finish 
this article in a following number. 





For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


Curiosities of Criticism. 
No. III. 
My dear Journal, 

The critic, to whose remarks I have been referring 
then proceeds to speak of the musical repertoires of 
different organists. He says “ The libretti of our 
churches contain many of the most sublime com- 
positions of the great masters, including Mozart, 
Haydn, Rossini, Handel, Natividad, Mendelssohn, 
and other composers who have enchanted the world 
with their divine lyricisms.” 

Now does he know what a libretto usually means ? 
or are these “sublime compositions” contained in 
“little books ?” which would be a strict interpretation 
of the word. A Jibretio of an Opera, is the text to 
which the music is set. What place then can 
“ libretti” have in our churches? And who is “ Na- 
tividad ?”’ If he is placed among the great names 
whose ‘‘divine lyricisms’’(!) have so ‘enchanted the 
world,” I, being an inhabitant of that world, have a 
right to be so “‘ enchanted,” and ergo, to know some- 
thing about him, or at least to have heard his name 
before, but my memory on inquiry, replies ‘ Nrx !” 
To borrow a little from his own style, I adjure Mr. 
Natividad, “‘ make yourself known, my dear Mr. Na- 
tividad ; elevate that cruel mantle from before thine 
“enchanting” radiance, and deprive no longer fam- 
ishing mortals of that celestial musical manna which 
thy “sublime compositions” can so well afford to 
dispense. Reveal thyself and evince thy transcend- 
ent talent, O Natividad! provided only thine enthu- 
siastic eulogist is to be trusted, (which of course no 
one doubts?) and the material enjoyment of 
the products of thy teeming brain will not force 
the world to exclaim: “agimus tibi, peccavi,’”’ and 
“satis est,”’ in one agonizing breath. O, Natividad! 
do be entreated, since thy magic must at least be as 
euphonious as thy name, which last emerges from 
my lips as if oiled every time I bless them with its 
utterance— although I believe I am not one of 
Charles Lamb’s “ oilmen,” either.—Macauley says, 
Machiavelli had to wait two hundred years for a 
monument; surely you will be more fortunate !”’ 

We quote further: ‘“ When it is considered that 
several of the most distinguished operatic luminaries 
are engaged in our churches, and achieve their great- 
est triumphs in sacred music, it may be deemed 
somewhat culpable in our musical critics to overlook 
the fact, as it not only withholds from the lovers of 
the art divine a knowledge of the compositions con- 
tained therein, but in reserving the flattering encom- 
iums which many of the performers so justly de- 
serve.” 

This sentence is constructed upon so peculiar a 
grammatical basis, that it should at least have been 
accompanied by an explanatory note for its elucida- 
tion. Antithesis is evidently beneath his notice. It 
would also seem that this reviewer of those “ culpa- 
ble” critics, by no means himself intends falling into 
the same error, of reserve, since the stock on hand 
of his flattering encomiums” will be found quite 
equal to all occasions, with the exception principally 
of the choristers of Old Trinity Church. He speaks 
soon after, of another new composer, “Rozini,” who 
has given to the world a “ Stabat.” Whom does he 
mean? We have a Rossini, and a Ronzani, the lat- 
tera dancer, now at the Cremorne Gardens. Is it 
this individual? And has he composed a Stabat 
Mater? If not, let Sig. “ Rozini” share my sup- 
plicatory address with Mr. Natividad. He goes on 
to apologize for the initiation of musical articles in 
that weekly paper, by saying he had become con- 





vinced “ that a column of the leading weekly news- 
paper of the age devoted to church music and church 
singers would not only constitute an acceptable fea- 
ture therein, but still further enhance the value of the 
publication, which has always been remarkable for 
the highly intellectual order of its literature,” of which 
last his articles are supposed to be a specimen ! 

“It is our intention to fnrnish a graphic report,” 
&e., from week to week, nor shall we ‘“ become hy- 
percritical,” nor shall we bestow “ unnecessary cen- 
sure or adulation, &.’”’ I fear this hardly comports 
with what has preceded, and the reader will ere long 
have an opportunity of observing how much such a 
preamble is adhered to as he warms to his work. 

Old Trinity receives his first attention. He says: 
“Tt was a few years ago famous for its choir,” (I 
ask, is it not now?) “ It was proverbially one of the 
strongest and most effective in the city.” (I ask 
again, is itnot now?) “It was really a musical 
treat to visit it when the distinguished Dr. Hodges 
was its conductor.’ (I repeat the question a third 
time, and ask in addition, how it is, that on feast and 
Holy days, when there is Choral service, the congre- 
gations are so large?) ‘‘ But a wonderful change 
has come over it since then.” (I should think there 
had, since all women’s voices have been dismissed and 
it possesses now what it never did before, a pure 
Cathedral Choir of boys and men, this being no dis- 
paragement to Dr. Hodges, but rather to the old 
fogies in the vestry.) 

“Our visit to it, on last Sunday, was comparatively 
asad disappointment. We listened for the once ex- 
quisite strains of the soprano in vain. The deep 
and sonorous tones of the basso had deserted us, and 
the shrill, sweet cadences of the tenor had passed 
beyond the walls. The general aspect of the church 
seemed to indicate a serious deficiency on this ac- 
count—for the countenances of the visitors, as they 
cast their longing glances toward the choir, seemed 
to wear an expression of chagrin and disappoint- 
ment.” 

Poor man, was he then so sadly disappointed ? 
He listened for the ‘soprano in vain.” Was there 
then nesoprano? That wascurious. The “ basso 
had deserted us.” Was there then no Bass? The 
“shrill sweet cadences of the tenor” had also disap- 
peared, it seems. Was there then no Tenor? and 
none of such remarkable qualities! (“shrill and 
sweet” together!) Why then there could have re- 
mained nothing but the Contralto, when Soprano 
Tenor and Bass were absent! Truly he might have 
been ‘‘ disappointed.” So the visitors cast “ longing 
glances towards the choir,’’ did they? Now has 
our astute critic any idea where they keep the choir 
in Trinity? If the longing glances were directed 
towards the organ-loft, they were certainly not look- 
ing at the choir, whereas if they looked toward the 
chancel, this was only doing what devout and pious 
worshippers are expected to do, and I cannot for the 
life of me see anything remarkable in such “glances” 
as denoting disappointment, or as an appearance of 
indecorous behaviour. I suspect that they must have 
done the former however, and if so, do not wonder 
at their surprise, but very much doubt their “‘ disap- 
pointment,” since the whole noble choir of nearly 
30 boys and men sing from the chancel in this 
charch, and the enchanted listener is really puzzled 
to know whence the thrilling music does proceed. 

But a truce to further prolixity until next week. 
Do you not think, my dear Journal, that musical 
criticism isin high and elevated keeping, in this 
blessed city of Gotham ? Does it not need a little 
“ looking after” by those who still cherish a lurking 
veneration for art in their sighing bosoms? And 
can not you pardon one who seeks to avenge 
the libellous onslaughts committed by barbarians on 
the gentle Goddess so devotedly adored, and worship- 
fully delineated by Domenichino ? 

Timotuy Tritt. 





(From the London Atheneum). 


Mazeppa: A Cantata, Written by Jessica Ran- 
kin. Composed by M. W. Balfe. 


The announcement of “ Mazeppa” as the subject 
of Mr. Balfe’s new Cantata, was sure to set specula- 
tion at work. Few, however, could have been pre- 
pared for a new arrangement of the anecdote treated 
by Byron in his known romance; and it must have 
been felt that—as in the case of Biirger’s ‘‘Leonore” 
and the night-ride in “ Faust,” so curiously treated 
by M. Berlioz—the naked man lashed to the back of 
the 

....noble steed, 

A Tartar of the Ukraine breed, 

Who looked as though the specd of thought 

Was in his limbs,..., 
and launched for a flight through the desert, was a 
subject too fiercely equestrian to bear musical treat- 
ment. ‘ Mazeppa” has tempted, however, more 
than one composer to write romantic overtures—Dr. 
Liszt among the number, who has always shown a 
marked sympathy for Byron’s heroes. Here it has 
been diluted and re-written ; and the punishment of 
the Captain’s unauthorized love-making to the Coun- 
tess being compressed within a small space, the tale 
virtually subsides into one of those common stories 
of love, jealousy and revenge, which exist by thou- 
sands on the Italian Opera stage. As such, it is not 
happily treated, so far as language is concerned. 
Neither is there local color left; but Mr. Balfe has 
never shown himself fastidious in his selection of 
text to set. He is facile, light-hearted, sometimes 
conceited, oftener fresh and sweet, as a melodist ; 
but some of his happiest music has been thrown off 
to the worst words—while it has more than once 
happened, that when he has taken verse by Moore, 
or our Laurette, or by Prof. Longfellow, in hand, he 
has broken the phrase of the poet with right royal 
indifference, 80 as to press it into the service of some 
favorite tune. Rarely has so much feeling for 
musical stage-effect been so entirely dissociated from 
dramatic appreciation asin Mr. Balfe’s case: and 
this may be the reason why so few of his operas keep. 
His new Cantata exhibits his good and his less good 
qualities in tolerably equal proportion. The open- 
ing of the prelude is intended apparently to describe 
the gallop of the wild horse, being afterwards repeat- 
ed in the final scene. The use of a repeated triplet 
for such a purpose has a precedent in the “ cavalli 
di galoppo ” in Cimarosa’s “Pria che spunti,” which 
long stood for a clever piece of painting in sound: 
here, too, it is arranged in a triple rhythm. The 
opening chorus is busy; but what could a Handel 
make of such words as 

* He’s been shamefully treated ’’? 


No. 2, also a chorus, is suave and pleasant in its 
theme, though towards its close (p. 20) made 
hazardous for a mass of voices by a leap of two oc- 
taves. No. 3is an air and chorus for the jealous 
Count (of course the baritone). In this the most 
noticeable feature is the ascending (pp. 30, 31) of the 
allegro, most effective when sung by a firm musician 
and accomplished vocalist and bright voice, such as 
are combined in Mr. Sautley—but which will be ren- 
dered with difficulty by any less happily endowed. 
The coda (pp. 33, 34) was anticipated by Signor 
Rossini in the wonderful passage which winds up the 
grand finale of his ‘‘ Moise”’ to the point of delirium. 
No. 4 is the entrance of the hereine, ingeniously con- 
trived, and somewhat in the French style. No. 5, 
the duet for the lady and her confidante, is less fresh. 
No. 6 brings forth the tenor, in an air built on a hap- 
py vocal phrase, but where the music struggles vainly 
to raise words dangerous in their platitude. No. 7, 
a chorus, is curious. This is the text thereof: 

Revenge fires his turbulent soul, 

No vower his boundless rage can control,—&c. 
—words set at first to a melodious theme maestoso, 
— repeated pianissimo. ‘The working up, 

owever, is good. No. 8 is a duet for Mazeppa and 
the Couutess, in no respect to be duingoishel tems a 
hundred earlier opera-duets by its writer. No. 9, an 
aria for tenor, is expressive, vocal and flattering to 
the voice. No. 10, a terzet in canon, if viewed 
apart from the sentiment of its words, is a charming 
concert-piece—musically the best number of the 
Cantata. No.1) is a ballad for the baritone, a little 
tormented in its working, yet happy in its first idea. 
No. 12 is the final solo, in which, as has been said, 
the prelude music is reproduced. After this comes 
the closing chorus. 

Such is Mr. Balfe’s latest work, which exhibits 
many of his best qualities, and the reverse. Great 
as is our interest in the creation and multiplication 
of pieces for concert as distinct from stage use, we 
cannot conceive that this “ Mazeppa” will last long 
or gallop far. It would be well that, for the avoid- 
ance of disappointment to all who embark time, 
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thought, money and study in attempts like these, 
something more of care and choice should be shown 
than seems for the moment the rule. Without any 
call for new words, here is matter enough, and to 
spare, in the library of approved and recognized 
English poetry, to excite the fancy of any intelligent 
and skilful composer, and, when set by him, to keep 
a fast hold on the English public. Further, the mix- 
ture of tunes of most conventional quality with pro- 
gressions and harmonies as crude as if they came out 
of the new German pattern-book of unlovely effects 
is not happy. Let it seem ever so recondite and sci- 
entific, it amounts to a confession of weakness in 
constructive power, and a sure element of decay in 
the work so ill cemented. 
the simplest of simple melodies, would not have 
lived to these days had it been garnished with double 
sharps and diminished seventeenths! In music like 
Mr. Balfe’s, such piquancy must be felt as more than 
usually blemishing. 





Map. MaAcipran axp ner Fatner.—Garcia, 
the tenor, father of the great Prima-donna, was not a 
very amiable character. Violent to the extreme, 
without any redeeming trait of good heartedness, 
he treated his child not like a father, but like a hard 
master, whipping her often without any cause and 
ill using her somewhat in the same manner, as we 
are told, some of our Southern brethren occasionally 
use toward their—danghters. The slightest fault 
on her part irritated him, and put him in such a state 
of anger, that he frequently exclaimed; “Ah, you 
will never die hut by my hand.” 

This amiable spirit did not leave him, when he 
came with his danether to New York. On the con- 
trary, it inercased, for Italian Opera at that time met 
the same fate na to-day—it did not pay. One 
morning old Garcia felt particularly out of humor. 
He had to perform the same night Othello, a role, 
which, in some respects, suited admirably his temper. 
In order to add still more truth to his performance, 
he bought a poniard, not one of those innocent 
little things which answer all kinds of stage 
purposes, but a real one as sharp and pointed as 
any weapon the Orhellos of this world are fond of 
handling. Garcia was not slow in showing this beau- 
tiful instrument to his daughter, while they were at 
luncheon. ‘You see this poniard,” he said to her. 
“Perhaps this may be the instrument, with which I 
shall kill you to night. Take care of yourself.” 

In order to get rid of his bad humor he commenced 
drinking, which he kept up all day, so that when in 
the evening he entered the stage, he was perfectly 
intoxicated. Although the public were used to very 
wild raging Othellos, yet a tipsy one was somewhat 
new and distasteful to them, and consequently they 
commenced hissing. The rage of the great tenor 
knew no bounds. ‘‘Ah,” he exclaimed, after having 
left the scene, “I will punish these insolent people, T 
will show them what it means to insult a Spaniard !’” 

During the fifth act, while on the scene with his 
daughter, who performed the role of Desdemona, he 
whispered to her an order, which she refused to com- 
ply with. This put him again into such a state of 
madness, that he called out to her ina muffled voice : 
“Wretch, you will pay for this insolence. And if I 
go to hell, I shall kill you in a few minutes with my 
poniard !” 

These words, spoken with such earnestness, ac- 
companied by such gestures of vehemence and looks 
of vengeance, frightened poor Maria to such an ex- 
tent, that she looked with terror to the scene where 
she was to fall a victim of Othello’s jealousy. She 
really theught her life in danger, especially as her 
Othello-father, owing to the hisses, which repeated 
themselves, became more and more irritated and 
gave a terrible meaning to his threats of vengeance. 
The acting of father and daughter was a drama in a 
drama. The public, not knowing the circumstances, 
felt struck by the truthfulness of the delineation: of 
the two characters and proved its admiration by sev- 
eral salvos of applause. It is more than likely that 
this saved poor Maria from suffering death at the 
hands of her father, who may have been a great 
singer, and who marty” | was a very great teach- 
er, but most assuredly a still greater brute. 





Worship in the Churches of Germany. 


German churches and the German (7. e. eee 0 | 
Church services are peculiar. The first time that 

entered one of the former for worship, it was in the 
company of av American youth. As we passed 
through the door he whispered, half drawing back, 
“This is Cathoiic ; don’t let us stay!” and the ex- 
clamation was natural enough. For the church, ex- 
cept that there were no side chapels or altars, was 
arrayed precisely as is a Romish Mass-house. Oc- 
cupying a capacious recess at the further end was a 


Paisiello’s “Nel cor pitt,” | 


’ 


| huge altar, 





with massive marble pillars, and rich 
sculpture, which served as the frame for a grand 
painting, while above the painting was a colossal 
earved crucifix, and on the altar itself, on cach side 
of asmaller crucifix, were burning candles, though 
of these last there were but two. And where 
was the pulpit? Pushed one side, almost half way 
down the church, and fastened on high against a vast 
and dingy column. A nnmber of persons were sit- 
ting in the elevated space, railed off from the hody 
of the church in front of the altar, who, I afterwards 
learned, were designing to participate in the com- 
munion. The choir was composed of boys ; and the 
entire aspect of gloom, and stateliness, and chill, was 
exactly Romish. 

As the worshippers entered, each one stood (an 
impressive sight) and bowed the head a moment in 
silent reverence or prayer. The hymns to be sung 
were indicated in various parts of the house; and 
long before the clergyman entered the organ belched 
its thunders and the congregation sang, the choir- 
boys and chorister taking the lead. In the sing- 
ing I was sadly disappointed. It was hearty and 
massive—all singing, and singing with all their 
might—but tasteless, unmelodious, and—after ten 
or fifteen minutes—exceedingly tedious; for the 
Germans, in singing, apparently take no note of 
time or of the number of stanzas. I would not dare 
to say how many [ have heard them sing without 
stopping. The tunes, too, are generally heavy and 
monotonous; and all sing the air, and the man with 
the most voice sings the loudest. The whole thing, 
to me dragged terribly. What a relief it was, a long 
time after, to hear the Methodists sing at Berlin! 
For Methodists sing the same the world over. 


Just before the close of the first hymn the clergy 
man appeared. His dress was the simple black gown 
and bands with which we are familiar at home, and 
which IT have never seen deviated from, except in the 
Royal chapel at Hanover, where the chaplains wore 
a hugh ruff, such as one sees sometimes in old por- 
traits, standing out most voluminously, horizontally 
from the neck, and coming up almost to the ears.— 
The clergyman passed at once to the altar, where, 
with his back turned to the people, he chanted cer- 
tain prayers from a book, which were responded to 
at intervals by the choir. The responses were most 
tonching and beautiful. When these prayers were 
finished, the congregation sung again, and in the 
midst of the singing the clergyman reappeared in the 
pulpit, where, after a bricf prayer, he commenced 
his sermon. It was an odd custom in the kingdom 
of Hanover that the collection was taken up during 
the sermon! After the sermon came a confession of 
sin, followed by a declaration of absolution and 
prayers for various objects at considerable length. 
Then the people sung again, and the priest repassed 
to the altar and chanted the Levitical benediction, 
making at the end of it the sign of the cross in the 
air, and the people bowing at each of the three parts. 
A number of the congregation remained after the 
benediction to sing a hymn, or to sit in silent prayer, 
while many others had left at the close of the sermon. 

This was a fair example of the services that I 
have generally witnessed ; although there are varia- 
tions in various parts of Germany. In Frankfort 
and Dresden, e. g., an extemporaneous exhortation 
precedes the sermon, with the interval of a verse or 
two of ahymn. In Dresden there is added to this a 
moment of silent prayer exceedingly impressive, 
during which, however, many seemed to be repeating 
the Lord’s Prayer. At Berlin and elsewhere, per- 
haps, the Apostie’s Creed is pronounced. T was told 
that the most finished and admired Church Service 
was in the kingdom of Wurtemberg. The sermon 
is never read, and the voice of the people is never 
heard except in singing. In receiving the Elements 
at the Lord’s Supper, the communicants stand. One 
clergyman is behind a short railing at cach end of 
the altar, and when a communicant has received the 
wafer—for only a wafer is used, put upon the tongue 
by the minister’s hand—he passes behind the altar to 
the other end, and there partakes of the cup. 


At confirmation, which is retained in the German 
churches, the candidates kneel, and the minister 
(there is no “bishop”’) varies with each one the form 
of his words, simply repeating to him some appro- 
priate words of Recia while he lays his hand 
upon his head. Baptism is with sponsors. Previous 
to affusion they all touch the child’s head, while the 
minister pronounces a certain form; he also makes 
the sign of the cross on the head aud breast of the 
child, declaring it to be in token of its redemption 
by the Saviour. The form of marriage, as I saw it, 
had nothing very peculiar. It was without a book. 
The most touching part was the laying of the bride’s 
hand into that of the groom, upon the altar, while 
the aged priest, with his hand upon both, pronounced 
the nuptial benediction.—Zvangelist. 
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Music In THis Numper.— Continuation of Handel’s 
**Messiah.”’ 





Characteristics. 


The truest way to characterize the ruling tone 
of sentiment in any composer, is to note the state 
of mind in which his music leaves you. There 
is some music which is all glitter and effect, which 
you hear with astonishment, and go home weary 
and without capacity of emotion. An opera of 
Bexwint bathes you in a delicious flood of ten- 
derness; rose-light everywhere, and tepid spring 
warmth ; you are sad and full of passive sympa- 
thetic sensibility, softened, melted, but not roused. 
A surfeit comes, and you are glad to have a good 
wind sweep away the mild vague haziness from 
the world’s face, and breathe a bracing atmos- 
phere, feel your nerves invigorated, and see by 
the clear literal light of day, untilthe time for 
twilight visions comes again. 

What could be more opposite to this than the 
eflect of HanpeL? Repose, such as your 
spirit gains in looking up into the illimitable sky 5 
a fulness of awakened energy, serene as sleep? 
a balanced universal activity, calm as the motion 
of Niagara, or of the planets; a healthy universal 
sympathy; a fellow feeling with all Humanity; a 
communion with the absolute, a sense of uni 
with the whole, which can indulge many moods, 
but is the victim of no one; life flowing from the 
centre, and no morbid irritation in any single 
faculty. 

From Mozart you turn reluctantly, as from 
an Olympian festival, in whose enthusiastic pitch 
of liberty, and love and joy, you feel that your 
faculties and your emotions have all got out, and 
swim in a willing and congenial element of life. 
Sense and soul are one. The keenest sense of 
living, the perfected and full flower of sentiment, 
the exaltation of the soul to a certain divine con- 
sciousness; the rising of the floods of the heart 
to overflow all things and blend their harsh out- 
lines into concord with itself; a tremulous recog- 
nition of the near presence of the spiritual world 
to this our everyday life ; a sort of disembodied 
pure existence floating through all things without 
resistance, as if matter had given up its impene- 
trability,—this you feel, and as if the breath of 
one, whose love was your communion with the 
soul of all this, fell upon your cheek. 

From HayYDn you go as from the sweet quiet 
happiness of home, or from the mild restorative 
of woods and fields, with cheerful heart, clear 
head, and temperate desires, with the sunny 
domesticity of a good child or a wise father, and 
the buoyant self-possession of a well-ordered 
life. 

Childlike love of nature, and cheerful, genia 
domesticity are his two dominant traits. The first 
is shown in that birdlike instinct by which he or _ 
ganized the orchestral forces into so fit a nest for 
his creative, uneventful life; n his proneness to 
imitation of the sounds of nature, and in the 
prevailing character of his great works, the 
“ Seasons” and the “Creation.” The second 
displays itself in the cool temperament of all his 
happy inspirations; in the clearness, regularity 
and order which were the style of his life as well 
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as of his compositions; and in the fact that he 
was most felicitous, most himself, most a model to 
all others, in that form called “Chamber Music,” 
in the composition of Quarteis for stringed instru- 
ments, in which the various members of the violin 
family hold fine discourse, both argumentative, 
pathetic, grave and frolicsome. This is eminently 
domestic music. The Quartet is the best form in 
which art expresses and idealizes that moral 
music of our lives, which wells up from the fount- 
ains of the sacred sphere of home. 

All of these great composers were great in all 
the forms of composition ; but Handel was most 
Handel in the fugued chorus; Mozart’s life 
welled forth clearest, fullest in the Opera; Beet- 
hoven is the despair of all ambitionsin his Sym- 
phonies; and Haydn best enforced the lesson of 
his life in his Quartets. 

After Mozart a new fount of music was open- 
edin aman. Qne has written, from whose thrill 
the earth is not soon likely to recover; from 
whose music we carry away something that we 
should not have dreamed of in any effect the 
others could produce upon us. This music leaves 
us with roused souls, restless, urged by mighty 
aspirations, which never will be quieted, a lasting 
influence like a new Promethean spark dropped 
into the breast from heaven. The music of this 
day all owns its influence, although resisting it. 
The sentiment and tone of thought and feeling 
of this age is deeply affected by it. Whoever 
has heard this music has grown deeper, or learn- 
ed how deep he was, how deep and infinite the 
work of life. It wakes no passing mood; but 
takes possession of the hearer’s soul, and becomes 
a surging ocean under him, which lifts him till he 
seems to touch the sky, then suddenly sinks down 
to night, yet only to climb higher with the next 
full wave. It is pregnant with a mighty future, 
and like a providential utterance of the great 
heaving, struggling breast of this prophetic era of 
Humanity. Of course we mean BEETHOVEN. 

Beethoven expresses the interior and divine 
side of the restlessness of this age—that restless- 
ness which in its more superficial workings be- 
gets all this music of effect, these wonderful feats 
of skill, these strivings after the impossible in 
mere performance, miracles which come too often, 
which excite for a time and leave only the 
memory of excitement, which drive the blood 
to the head and stir up strange sensations, but 
never unseal those interior fountains in us which 
bathe every sense and facnlty with calm invigor- 
ation. There is an intimate connexion and sym- 
pathy between the vital organs and the skin. It 
would seem that what is profound interior mov- 
ing of the waters in Humanity’s great sons, her 
artist-prophets, like Beethoven, were only irrita- 
tion of the skin with the mass of men; the best 
response which they can give to that which gen- 
ius owns so deeply ; (since some response they must 
give, inasmuch as Humanity is one, and there are 
none of its members unaffected by the thrill of 
whatsoever movements first announce themselves 
in its deepest hearts.) 

Listen to any Symphony of his—that in C 
minor especially—there is no mistaking his lead- 
ing characteristics. The most remarkable is the 


wild, pleading earnestness of his music—his im- 
petuosity and fire—the glorious frenzy of a giant 
ora God—yet not ungovernable, and never 
weak. There is in him the strength, the consci- 
ous inspiration, the truth, the well-balanced en- 
ergy, which can afford to abandon itself to its 





bold impulse, disdaining mere conventional re- 
straint. Beethoven’s music travels on like rush- 
ing flame. And yet oftener it is the sallen surg- 
ing of the restless, boundless ocean; something 
of gloom, to be sure, yet exalting the spirit to 
that pitch, that it becomes prophecy and glorious 
hope. Such unutterable yearning, such irre- 
pressible constant aspiration, such intense striv- 
ing, such heroic energy of expression; such 
gathering of massive clouds, which only mea- 
sure, not conceal the illimitable depths of clear 
sky and stars beyond, gleaming all the more 
sweetly through the rifts and chasms; such sad- 
ness deepening such faith, is found in scarcely any 
other music, and could have found expression in 
no other day of the world but this. The heart 
of Humanity, the whole bosom of society is just 
now heaving with the presentiment which 
prompted and which can understand this music. 
The music of Beethoven was reputed strange at 
first. No wonder: since his soul, like a deep 
sounding-gallery, was among the first to catch the 
echoes of the approaching footfall of the mighty 
Future. Beethoven is to be interpreted by the 
glorious changes which are about commencing in 
society, and are destined to bring forth Order 
out of Chaos. I hear the prophetic murmur of 
the hearts of down-trodden millions, new-born to 
consciousness of their own great destiny, in his 
music. I feel the murky gloom and sadness of 
the Past vainly stifling the true grandeur of the 
universal heart of man, now for the first time 
feeling all its strength, in those dark chords re- 
solving themselves into serene splendors. I see 
the smoky coverlid that has hung for ages over 
some oll wicked city, lifted off by the swift 
scouring tempest of his mighty Rhythm. I am 
more than ever a tender, loving, patient, believing 
child when his great thoughts gather strength 
like a whirlwind, and go roaring on and shake 
the world. Their sound is like the wild winds 
before day-break, which bring with them a cer- 
tain exhilarating taste of coming day. And his 
music is most tender in its strength, most hope- 
ful in its billowy sullenness, most believing in its 
startling loud protests. 

More or less in all his Symphonies, in all his 
music,— although he has more perhaps than any 
composer of the manysidedness of Shakspeare— 
you feel one constant theme, as great and inex- 
haustible and never wearisome, as it is essentially 
subjective: to-wit, the aspiration and the strug- 
gle of the soul with destiny ; the ever renewed 
conflict of Good and Evil; the hopes, the obsta- 
cles, the onward movement of Humanity; the 
struggle and the victory, reaching at last, in the 
Ninth Symphony, the crowning word of Joy and 
the embrace of all the myriads of beings] Ac- 
cordingly a characteristic of his style, particularly 
in his quick movements, is the nervous accent, 
the reiterated emphasis, the bold attacking man- 
ner, and the irresistible crescendo, as if to carry 
a stronghold by storm. The harmonies go pul- 
sing, surging, dashing and urging their way 
onward, like a mighty freshet. Master as he is 
of means, of instruments, broad in harmonies and 
rich in coloring, the strength resides intrinsically 
in the thought always. These thoughts demand 
the full expansion of an orchestra; that becomes 
his native element, in which he is most himself, 
Jove throned upon Olympus; even his Sonatas 
are full of orchestral suggestion; the thoughts 
are large enough, and worthy of such treatment. 
Yet so intrinsic is the greatness of his thought, 
that even on the pianoforte his music is exceed- 
ingly effective and expressive, losing nothing of 
its characteristic, and suggesting, at least, its full 
force of meaning through such slender outline. 
But then it is such strong and manly music! Its 
very tenderness is manly; and it takes the 
strength of manly hands, nerves strong as they 
are sensitive, as well as manly will and imagina- 
tive intellect, to denote him truly ; no mere sen- 
timental enthusiasm, no superficial glittering 
virtuosity is oompetent to play Beethoven.—But 
this is by no means all ! 


| ge ER Banp ReturneD.—We have already 
remarked upon the multitude of bands, (and good 
ones tco), which are still heard in our streets, in 
spite of the draft the war has made upon musicians. 
But now some of the regtmental bands are coming 
home (0 that they might bring peace with them !) ; 
any among the most welcome, and most popular al- 
ways, is Gilmore’s Band, who have already returned 
from nearly a whole year’s service in North Carolina. 
They have only lost a single member, Mr. Moore- 
house, whom all mention with respect, and they now 
nnmber 23. A general desire has been expressed 
that they should give a public concert, in their war- 
worn uniforms and sun-burnt faces, and let us hear 
the patriotic tunes with which they cheered and 
nerved the gallant regiment. 

Such a concert is announced for this evening at 
the Musie Hall, when (to borrow from Mr. Gilmore’s 
ecard in the daily papers, they will perform “the gems 
of such music as have floated over the wild waves 
and mingled with the howling winds of Hatteras ; 
such patriotic airs as fell upon the ears of three 
thousand rebel prisoners, and echoed through the 
dense woods of Roanoke; such strains as followed 
our victorious arms at Newbern, and vibrated 
through the deserted streets of that once fair city ; 
and, more than all, such mnsie as has revived the 
drooping spirits of many a weary soldier, or soothed 
the pain of many a wounded patriot.” _ 

The following is going the rounds of musical jour- 
nalism. We hope our friend “ Mr. Brown,” or 
Thayer, will duly heed the last sentence ; let us trust 
that he has at last sent up “ Signor Masoni &c.” as 
a pioneer balloon, to let us know that he and Beet- 
hoven are coming: 


A German friend annonnees that Mozart’s “ Don 
Juan,” with the purified and amended text, on whieh 
the Baron Alfred von Wolzogen has been engaged, 
will be produced during the next Carnival at Munich, 
with care and state. Regarding this new version, an 
anecdote may be put on record as among the rare 
amenities of dramatic literature. It appears that 
Dr. Wendling, of Nvmphenburg, (perhaps belonging 
to that hospitable family of musicians at Mannheim, 
well known to all who have followed the history of 
Mozart’s young days,) had also amused his leisure 
hours, during many years, by attempting to set the 
text of “Don Juan” to rights, and on hearing of 
another—it must not be said rival—laborer in the 
same field, with true courtesy and love of art, placed 
all his materials at the disposal of Baron A. von 
Wolzogen. The work has gained by this, and will 
appear under hoth names—to the bitter dismay of 
all good and true pedants! Dr. Jahn, says the same 
correspondent, has a Life of Beethoven in hand. 
May it prove less heavy than his four-volame hiogra- 
phy of Mozart !—a rick mass of facts, (many brought 
together from obscure places for the first time,)—and 
nevertheless about the least readable piece of musical 
literature that could be named. We ought by this 
time to he hearing something of the Life of Beetho- 
ven for which Mr. Thayer has been so laborious and 
iudefatigable in making collections. 


The race of Musical “ Professors,” so an “ Old 
Sexton ” writes us, are not yet extinct; there cer- 
tainly is one at Oxford, England, if in no other Uni- 
versity this side of there. But it seems they haunt 
the White Mountains occasionally, where they hold 
“ Conventions introduce’ new psalm books, and are 
admired for their “ light and shade ”(!)— very high 
praise that, coming from the dwellers of, the moun- 
tains—they ought to know, surrounded as they are 
by nature and by painters. But here is our des- 
patch : 

Lancaster, N. H. Ava. 31, 1862-—The White 
Mountain Musical Association has jast closed its 
second annual session under the direction of Prof. L. 
O. Emerson. Nothwithstanding the excitement in 
respect to the War we have had a very pleasant and 
successful Convention. Prof. Emersen is decidedly a 
good musician and director—his collection of Charch 
Music—‘‘ Sabbath Harmony ”’—was very acceptable 
to the Convention, and with Prof. Emerson’s “‘ light 
and shade ” every member was delighted, Miss Cur- 
tis of Boston favored the Convention with many 
good songs.—She seems to possess a very full So- 
prano, of good quality and considerable execution, 
Mr. Wilson of Greenfield, Mass. presided at the 
Piano in a creditable manner. The Concerts were 
well attended. The people of Lancaster seem to be 
wide awake in Music and determined to make this 





Convention one of the first. “ Old Sexton.” 
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Madame Lorint WuiT1NG is now on a visit to 
her relatives in this country, and is at present stop- 
ping at one of the New England watering places. 
Her visit is without any professional object, as she 
is engaged to appear early in November at La Scala 
in Milan. It may be interesting to her admirers to 
trace the operatic career of this popular cantatrice. 
In 1859 she sang in Venice and Tnrin ; in 1860 in 
Edinburgh, Brussels, Cologne and Berlin; in 1861 
in Amsterdam, Brussels, Paris, Leipsic, Dresden and 
Breslau ; in 1862 in Berlin, Brussels, Barcelona and 
Paris—in all of which cities she has established her- 
sclf firmly in the favor of the public. 





M. Foucault is engaged at Paris in a series of ex- 
periments tending to effect a revolution in the art of 
scenic deeoration. Instead of the traditional side 
scene representing old trees or rocks, and intended 
to limit the extent of the back scene, instead also of 
the strips of canvas used as a bad imitation of air 
and clouds, he employs a large eanvas representing 
& panoramic view of the sky, the end of which is not 
perceptible in any direction, either from the side 
boxes or orchestra. All side scenes are done away 
with and the landscape thus acquires its full effect. 


GariraLpr anp Fevicren Davin.—M. Henri 
de Péne tells the following story in his Cvuserie in 
the new journal La France : 


“ About thirty years ago, when the sect of Saint 
Simonians, ridiculed and almost persecuted in Paris, 
emigrated in groups to the East, Felicien David, 
(author of the new opera ‘Lalla Rookh,’ which was 
successfully brought out the other day at the Opera 
Comique) found himself ploughing the blue waters 
of the Mediterranean on board the Clorinde, a rakish 
little merchantman, bound for Constantinople. 
Among his fellow passengers were several young 
men, poor and despised like himself, but who, also 
like himself, have since in their several vocations 
risen to the pinnacle of fortune and fame. One 
warm evening, as the vessel neared the coast of Af- 
rica, Felicien David was pacing the deck in close 
conversation with the second mate of the Clorinde, 
an athletic, bold-looking, and withal thoughtful and 
modest young man, who had sought the acquaintance 
of these French dreamers, and informed them that 
he was an Italian patriot ; something of a Carbonaro, 
bat for the moment the course of events had weaned 
him from polities. ‘What is that? suddenly ex- 
claimed the composer, at the same time pointing out 
to the sharper eyes of his sailor companion a black 
spot floating at a considerable distance from the ship. 
‘That is a turtle, and one of the largest kind. The 
English say they make famous soup. They are 
very scarce hereabouts. What can that one be doing 
so far from the coast? There, look how it springs 
out of the water to breathe.’ ‘We got no turtle soup 
at Menilmontant,’ said Felicien David, with a sigh 
(thinking of the short commons of the St. Simonian 
Club), ‘and I should not be sorry to know what it is 
like. How do they catch that fish? ‘At sea they 
are harpooned like whales; but the simplest and 
best way is to look out for them when they come in 
shoals to the coast to lay their eggs, and then take 
them in strong nets. There is a third manner, but 
that is seldom resorted to, for it is dangerous.’ 
‘Well, what is this third way? This living soup, J 
this floating delicacy, is not, then, harmless?” ‘Oh! 
by no means. You might as well have your leg or 
your arm between two Sheffield razors as within a 
turtle’s beak. ‘Oh dear! Well, but about the third 
way of catching them.’ ‘I will show it you,’ quietly 
replied the second mate of the Clorinde, and at the 
word he plunged into the sea, accoutred as he was. 
A few minutes afterwards he re-appeured upon deck, 
streaming like a fountain, somewhat bloody, but 
holding his prey in his hands. ‘You shall have 
your turtle soup,’ he said to Felicien David. ‘What 
rashness !’ said the latter. ‘Oh!’ said the officer of 
the Clorinde, shragging his shoulders, ‘a little 
sooner, a little later—what matters ?’?—and he went 
to his cabin to change his clothes. I forgot to men- 
tion that the name of the second mate of the Clo- 
rinde was Joseph Garibaldi.” 


Mme. Cotson is engaged as prima donna for the 
autumn season at the Carignano theatre in Turin. 
Among the operas announced are Masaniello and 
Vittore Pisani. 

Master Wittre Barnsmore Pape, the young pi- 
anist, gave a concert at Newport, R. I, last week. 
It is said he will soon visit Boston. 





Miss Lizzie Parxer had a benefit at the Metro- 
politan Theatre in San Francisco, July 31st, when 
she appeared, with much applause, as Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor. Indeed the California papers trumpet her 
as a new wonder of the world. The Edgardo of the 
evening, Sig. Bianchi, being taken ill, Mr. Schraub- 
stiidter, formerly of the “Orpheus” in Boston, sang 
and died in his place. 

The London opera-wrights, librettists, critics, 
managers and singers still keep working away at the 
problem of English opera, or operain English. We 
read that : 


The two London Opera Houses have been re- 
opened for the English season ; Covent Garden by 
Louisa Pyne and Mr. Harrison, and Her Majesty’s 
by a “Combination.” New works by Wallace, 
Hatton and Balfe are to be produced at the former 
establishment. The following is a list of the com- 

any at this house: Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Susan 

'yne, Mile. Parepa, Mad. Laura Baxter (her first 
appearance at this theatre), Mrs. Ainsley Cook, Miss 
Thirlwall, and Miss Sarah Dobson (a pupil of the 
famous vocaiist, Mrs. Wood) ; Messrs. W. H. Har- 
rison, H. W. Weiss, George Perrin, John Rouse, 
Santley, A. St. Albyn, Charles Lyall, Henry Corri, 
J.G. Patey, Aynsley Cook, and Eugene Dussek. 
Alfred Mellon remains as conductor, Wm. West as 
stage manager, Edward Murray as acting manager, 
and W. H. Payne as ballet-master. 

Worcester, Mass.—A little music besides drum 
and fife still throbs at the “heart of the Common- 
wealth.’’ <A gentle star, in spite of Mars who shines 
so red nnd big now every night, overheard a little of 
it and reports (through the Palladium) : 

The recent warm days have been succeeded by 
fine moonlight nights, one of which tempted out the 
Hauptmann Club, a quartet of fine voices whose 
singing is not often enough heard iu public. It was 
certainly inspiring to awaken to the masterly har- 
mony of some of Mendelssohn’s four-part songs. 
Dream-like and unreal it seemed ; like the echo of 
some remembered strain coming to us from the 
peaceful past, and sounding strangely on the air 
which vibrates now only with the sound of fife and 
drum. ; 

CRITICISM RIGHTLY UNDERSTOOD.—Marie and 
Leon Escudier tell a story of Mme. Gavaudan, which 
deserves to be read by every public performer, and 
weighed well. 

She had played, one evening, in Je Petit Chaperon 
rouge, in the most charming style, and on her return 
to the green room was surrounded by her friends, 
who congratulated her on her success. Among those 
present was a journalist, who alone kept silent. 
Some time before he had criticized Mme. Gavaudan 
severely, and he seemed to be uneasy, walking about 
in evident agitation. Finally, yielding to the general 
excitement, he approached the actress, and said : 

“ Madame, can you pardon me for having mis- 
judged your admirable abilities ¢” 

“ Sir,” replied Mme. Gavaudan, “J can only return 
you thanks. Your severe admonitions have greatly con- 
tributed to the success of this evening.—Mus. Times. 


We certainly thought Young Ireland meant to get 
its money’s worth out of the musicians on the Cor- 
coran day; the wonder is that any of them had any 
breath left in their bodies. Our neighbor asks : 

Did you ever notice how our Irish fellow citizens 
take to anybody who can blow, or fife, or beat skeep- 
skins? If they have a procession without just about 
one half of it being “band,” it is a dead failure. 
Why, we had no idea that such a number of blowers 
and drummers could be raked and scraped together, 
within forty miles of Boston, as turned out the other 
day, and gave General Corcoran—brave fellow—such 
a triumphant reception. But there was patriotism 
behind those “ bands,” and it will “tell” now, rest 
assured ! 


Aso Notata.—We are informed that Gotts- 
chalk, the renowned pianist, realized at Saratoga, 
lately, by one concert, the handsome sum of $800, 
which he handed over at once to a committee for fur- 
nishing comforts to soldiers in the field. By a cu- 
rious coincidence, the number 800 represents forty 
score; and it was by means of a piano-forte score that 
the pianist realized it. Let this act of the médestro 
be chalked, or rather Gottschalked to his credit, on 
the canteen of every soldier in our army.— Vanity 
Fair. 





Special Qotices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 


LATEST MUSIC. 





Published by Oliver Ditson & Ce. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


To Canaan, or where are you going soldiers. Trio. 
H. K. Oliver. 25 


These soul-stirring words have been most capitally 
set to music by Mr. Oliver, the well-known author of 
* Oliver’s Coll. of Sacred Music.” It may be sung by 
two trebbles and a bass, or three men’s voices. For 
war meetings it is splendidly adapted. 


The Moon is muffled in a cloud. Serenade. Zl’. 25 


Zel’, 


Two charming compositions by a new aspirant, 
whose nom de plume is Zel’. They are very taking 
and original: and we shall feel disappointed if they 
do not become popular. 


The morning stars. Song. 


Sacred song. 
A, Lee. 


Of thee my heart is ever fondly dreaming. Ballad. 
Gordigiant. 


He wipes the tear from every eye. 
25 


to 
uo 


The maid I love hath many a grace. Song. 
J. L. Hatton. 


Three excellent Engiish songs selected for publica- 
tion from a quantity of late issues. 


Instrumental Music. 


T. H. Hinton. 25 
W. Williams. 25 
Frolic of the frogs. Waltz. J. J. Watson. 25 
“T dont sev it.” Polka. H. A. Tuckerman. 25 


Tlere we find four specimens of Dance Music, and 
each by a different author. They are the production 
of ‘‘ Young America,” and bid fair to drive the elder 
class of composers from the field. They are sparkling, 
fresh emanations, and well worthy a place in any 
young lady’s repertoire. 


Volunteer’s return. Mazurka. 


Petunia Waltz. 


Books. 


Tue Voice oF Praise: A collection of Music 
for the Choir, Singing School, Musical Con- 
vention and the Social Circle. By Edward 
Hamilton. 1.00 


The music of this work will be found to be new. 
Not newin name and form, but in idea and style. 
Its aim and purpose is to improve the taste of both 
hearer and performer, and it will be found on exami- 
nation that this praiseworthy effort of its author has 
met with success. For the school a most admirable 
collection of Part-Sones for two, three, four and five 
voices will be highly welcome. A comprehensive 
treatise on the voice. with an engraved illustration of 
the vocal organs, will impart a correct knowledge of 
that of which every singer should be fully informed, 
but which is seldom so faithfully enlarged upon as in 
this work. The body of the book contains music dis- 
tinguished for simplicity, strength and dignity. On 
the whole there is much in this new candidate for the 
favor of our Choirs, Conventions and Schools to 
recommend it to their patronage. 





Music sy Matt.—Music is sent by mail, the expense bein 
about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distance will fin 
the conveyance a saving of time and expense in obtaining 
supplies. Books can also be sent at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that it is double. 
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